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apprentice, and Gouverneur Morris had left the manor of Mor-
risania, New York, to live in Philadelphia. Franklin, Washington,
Robert Morris, and FitzSimons were largely self-educated. Wythe
and Blair had attended William and Mary, and Blair had studied
law at the Middle Temple in London. Madison was a graduate
of Princeton, Gouverneur Morris of Columbia; Wilson had been
at two and possibly three Scottish universities. Franklin was
older by twenty years than Wythe, the oldest of the rest; Gouver-
neur Morris was the youngest, thirty-five, a year younger than
Madison.

With only two states represented, the delegates could do no
more than stand or sit in the famous room with its high sunny
windows which was so familiar to most of them, greeting or
meeting one another, wondering when further delegates would
put in an appearance, sharing preliminary views on the political
circumstances which brought them together. If they were not
too impatient over the delay of the delegates from the North and
South it was because they were not accustomed to rapid travel.
The journey from New Hampshire to Philadelphia took usually
a good part of two weeks, from Georgia a good part of three.
Moreover, there was said to be bad weather elsewhere along the
coast. This first day was disappointing but not alarming. The
Virginians and Pennsylvanians agreed to meet again tomorrow
at eleven-.

On Tuesday the 15th again only the two states had quorums,
but there were individual delegates from Delaware, North Caro-
lina, and New Jersey, Again the delegates present adjourned to
the next day. Washington went to dine with the members of the
Society of the Cincinnati who had come to Philadelphia for the
general meeting called for May 7 and were in session in Car-
penter^ Hall, up a court opening out of Chestnut Street At
some time during the day, apparently in the afternoon, Edmund
Randolph, a fifth Virginia delegate to the Convention, reached
Philadelphia. Still younger than Gouverneur Morris, he had been
a member of Congress and was now governor of his state.

On the 16th a sixth Virginia delegate appeared. He was James
McClurg, a Virginia-born physician with a medical degree from
the University of Edinburgh who had been a surgeon in the
Virginia militia during the Revolution. He had had little political
experience, and had been belatedly appointed to this post by